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Representation of Women 

IN the German Reichstag Dr. Marie 
i Blisabeth Luders recently brought for- 
‘ward a motion requesting that in future 
the Ministry for Home Affairs should oc- 
cupy itself with questions touching the 
domestic life of the nation and that a 
~ woman should be in charge of this de- 
partment. This suggestion was accepted 
with the consent of the ministry con- 
cerned. | 

Advance of German Women in Business 

HE German Reichsanzeiger has re- 
cently published the result of an in- 

quiry into the position of women in busi- 
ness. In 1926, 589 women were empow- 
ered to sign on behalf of their firms; dur- 
ing the first half of 1927, 297 additional 
women obtained this right. In 1926, 344 
women were appointed managing direc- 
tors, and in the first half of 1927 another 
105 women achieved this position. In ad- 
dition there is a growing number of 
women occupying responsible posts in 
trade and industry as authorized agents, 
heads of departments, et cetera. 


Chancellor at a Consulate 
LSA PEROU SMITT has been ap- 
pointed Chancellor to the Consulate 
General of Bolivia in London. She and 
Josefa Saavedra are the first women to 
receive appointments in the Bolivian 
diplomatic service. 


Medical Woman Lectures in Sweden ~ 
R. NANNA SVARTZ is the first 
woman in Sweden to receive an ap- 
-pointment as lecturer to a medical school. 
She began her work this winter. 


Marriage and Property in Hungary 

HE Budapest correspondent of the 

London Observer gives some interest- 
ing details concerning the new Hungarian 
civil code with regard to marriage. 
Elaborate provisions are made with re- 
gard to wage-earning women and those 
who assist their husbands in business. 
Money earned during married life is to 
be regarded as a joint possession and must 
be halved between the two parties in case 
of separation. The furniture and effects 
in a home are considered to be the prop- 
erty of the husband unless they are actual- 
ly marked with the wife’s monogram. 
Dress, jewels and personal decorations 
are regarded as the property of the wife. 
One would like to know to what extent 
the wife is in a position to go round the 
house in her husband’s absence with an 
indelible stamp, leaving her mark upon 
every piece of furniture. 


Feminist Notes 


Urges Equal Representation 
HE United Synagogue of America, 
which is the union of conservative 
Jewish congregations, at its annual con- 
vention, held in Chicago this week, passed 


a resolution urging that affiliated congre- 


gations give equal representation on the 
congregational boards to women. 

This proposal was brought to the con- 
vention by Mrs. Louis M. Epstein of 
Brookline, Mass., of the Women’s League 


of the United Synagogue of America, who 


urged that women be permitted to hold 


membership equally with men. 


‘Twice the Amount of Effort”’ 


STRID ROSING SAWYER, who 

deals in sewer pipe, brick, tile, sand, 
gravel, and other heavy construction ma- 
terials, organized and is active head of 
her own company, a big one; and she also 
finds time to run a happy home for her 
husband and child. | | 


The story of how Astrid Rosing, born in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, came to this coun- 
try and become a phenomenally successful 
business woman solely through the use of 
her own intelligence and industry is a re- 


markably interesting one as told by Neil 


M. Clark in the March issue of the Ameri- 
can Magazine. He says: | 
“It is an inspiring and unusual story. 

“Tf it were a man’s it would be reckoned 


a career of stern obstacles overcome, of a 


skimped education, of an alien tongue, of 
the severest competition, of poverty, of a 
physique none too strong. But as a 
woman doing a man’s work, she encoun- 
tered twice the obstacles any man would 
have met. 

“And when you listen to Astrid Saw- 
yer’s story as told by herself; when you 
hear about not only the competition but 
the antagonism she was up against, you 
begin to realize that a woman, in order to 
do as well as a man, has to expend just 
about twice the amount of effort.” 


The First Woman Barrister in Hungary 


HE first woman barrister in Hungary 

is Dr. Margit Ungar, who until re- 
cently worked in Debreczin in the office 
of her brother, also a lawyer, while pre- 
paring for examinations. She later 
worked in a more independent capacity 
in her husband’s office in Budapest and 
finally passed her barrister’s examination 
with great success. | 


Votes for Women in India 


ANGALORE has fallen in line with 
Madras and decided to extend the 
franchise to women. 


Equal Rights 


“Women Voters Program 


HE National League of Women Voters 
4 announced on May 20 that it would 
ask the Democratic and the Republican 
National Conventions to write the follow- | 
ing plank into their platforms: 


“We urge the removal of legal discrimi- 
nations against women by specific meas- 
ures not prejudicial to women’s labor 
laws or to social welfare legislation, and 
drawn in each case with full considera- 
tion of actual economic and social condi- 
tions, instead of attempting to deal with 
the subject by blanket legislation.” 

While there are “specific ills” in na- 


tional legislation, especially with relation 
to immigration, naturalization, and the 
nationality of married women, most of 
the discriminations against women are 
written into State laws. 

‘The only thing that can be done nation- 
ally about the situation is the adoption 
of the Equal Rights Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, estab- 
lishing Equal Rights between men and 


women throughout the jurisdiction of the — 
United States. 


Karoline Blondein 


AROLINE BLONDEIN, the first 
woman to teach in a State school in 
Austria, celebrated her eightieth birthday 
recently. Karoline Blondein was for 
many years the Austrian representative 
on the International Council of Women 
Education Committee. She paved the 
way for women in the teaching profession, 
and the Association of Austrian Women 
Teachers recently honored themselves by 


electing her to be their honorary presi- 
dent. 


Reaction in Hungary 


A. BILL has been drafted by the Min- 
ister of the Interior in Hungary “for 

the better protection of public morals” 
which provides that no woman under 40 
years old shall serve in a hotel, restaurant 
or cafe. Nor, under the same measure, 
may any girl or woman not personally 
known to the proprietor be admitted to a 
restaurant or cafe without a male escort. 
This reminds us of the time when those 
two bold sisters took their coachman sol- 
emnly to Delmonico’s as their escort, and 
by this ridicule broke down a similar rule 
against admission to restaurants which 


‘had previously prevailed in New York 


City. 
But it will take more than ridicule to 
break down the barrier this law proposes 


to place in the way of wage-earning women 
if it is passed. 
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OMEN in the Republic of Panama 

WV who are going into business and 

the professions, and who out- 
number the men in institutions of higher 
learning and night schools, have obtained 
acceptance of the new ideas of freedom 
for their. sex in nearly all respects but 
one—the right to vote. 

This right the women in Panama are 
striving for in a Feminist campaign, be- 
gun four years ago, which has already 
reached beyond the pioneer stages, says 
the New York Times. It has exerted an 
influence on legislation in the National 
Assembly and has suggested certain other 


reforms which, it is expected, will be: 


enacted. 


Fifty women, including delegates from 
each of the nine provinces, met on Sep- 


tember 1, 1923, at Panama City in a Femi- 


nist congress called by Renovacion, a 
group in Panama City. They organized 
the National Feminist Party and elected 
at their president, Clara Gonzalez, the 
head of Renovacion. Seforita Gonzalez, 
the only woman lawyer in Panama, is still 
the president. She is now studying for 
her Government at Columbia University. 


OMEN voters in Poland are hav- 
WV: ing the same experience with poli- 
 ticians and political parties that 
women in other countries have had. La 
Femme Polonaise tells the story: 


“The elections are over. We can now 
examine impartially the part played by 
women in the electoral campaign. It was 
important. More than one party owed 
its success to the activity, the devotion, 
the disinterested aid of the women who 
supported it. It is time to check up the 
account, to ask: Have women profited by 
their political rights, and to what extent? 
What has been the outcome for them? 


“Two organizations marshaled their 
forces: the National Organization of 
Women, who supported the national par- 
ties of the Right; the Democratic Commit- 
tee of Women, who supported the party 
of the Center, the Pilsudski group. Did 


these organizations have any influence in | 


‘making up the tickets or in shaping the 
policies of the campaign? Possessing at 
least half of the votes, were they success- 
ful in exacting for their representatives 


suitable places on the ticket, and in secur- 


ing instructed support for their candi- 
dates? To all these questions, the answer 
must be no. The National Organization 
of Women did not even succeeded in get- 
ting its president into Parliament. The 
support which was promised her was given 
to a man. The Democratic Committee, 
organized shortly before the elections, an 


Women 


Panama Seek 


They have adopted a program of twenty 
specific points, grouped under the three- 
fold goal of cultural, political, and eco- 
nomic improvement of women’s status. 
Asking for more schools for women, for 
social leislation and for reform of the civil 
laws relating to women’s affairs, they 
went to the Assembly and presented their 
case, and they are carrying on their cam- 
paign through their own magazine and 
the press of the country, and by means of 
conferences and pamphlets. 


One of the initial of 


the National Feminist Party was the 
founding of the first night school for 
women in Panama. The Government of 
the Republic provided a building in 
Panama City and Sefiorita Gonzalez, as 


principal, and nine other teachers have 


served without pay and charged no tui- 
tion. They taught civics, hygiene, care 
of children, domestic economy, sewing, 
cooking, reading, and other elementary 


- subjects. Women flocked to the school. 


It became so successful that the Govern- 


ment took it over and it is now out of 


the hands of the Feminist Party. Two 


hundred students were enrolled last 


winter. 


~ Feminism and Politics in 


By Katharine Ward Fisher 


impromptu action at the eleventh hour, 


did not even share the success of the Cen- 
ter Bloc which it supported. 


“In 128 deputies the Center counts two 
women. The Democratic Committee, it is 
true, succeeded in having the principal 
desires of the women’s group included in 
the program of the Center Party, but there 
is no guarantee that these questions will 
be taken up seriously in Parliament. 

“If the elections have not brought us 
what from the Feminist point of view we 
hada right to expect, we can all at least 
get some profit and a lesson from them. 
They have stimulated a revival of activity 
among women, and awakened a lively in- 
terest. in women’s problems. Women begin 
to understand that equal political rights, 
equality guaranteed by the Constitution, 
is a dead letter. Men do not sufficiently 
respect it. Women do not claim it strongly 
enough. 

“On the other hand, the elections must 


_ be prepared for a long time ahead, instead 


of waiting till the last minute. To make 
use of our rights and to make them re- 
spected, women must unite in strong or- 
ganizations. Only then will they be able 
to exercise their political rights effectively 
and take their part in the regeneration 
of the country. They will then cease to 
be simply instruments for mechanically 
doubling the number of voters, or for lead- 


Civil law reforms have been influenced 


by the Feminists. Under them women 


may now administer their own property 
and the property of others. They may go 
to court for themselves and others, and 


act as witnesses to wills and other legal 


documents, and women lawyers are - 
mitted to the bar. 


Since the advent of the Feminist teety 
the marriage law has been altered to read 
that husbands and wives owe each other 
“mutual protection and consideration,” 
instead of, as formerly, that “obedience” 
was due from the wife to the husband. 
Divorce, also, may be had by mutual con- 
sent, according to one provision of the 
new law, under which men and women are 
made equal. 


With a view to enacting new aac 
as proposed by the Feminists, the Govern- 


ment of Panama has sent Seforita Gon-. 


zalez to the United States to make a sur- 
vey of women’s prisons and juvenile 
courts. Laws will be based on her report 
to the Department of State. Also she is 
to study governmental practice and make 
a report to the of Public 
Instruction. 


P oland 


ing an active electoral campaign ‘from 
which only men profit.” 


N spite of the iiiestabialiniils of 1 Polish 
Feminists in their treatment by poli- 
ticians and parties, the election of three 
women senators and eight women deputies 
looks like success to American eyes. — 

On certain questions all these women 
are in agreement, regardless of party ties. 
These are: | 

1. Protection of motherhood and child- 
hood, which includes provision for aban- 
doned and defective children, and the ad- 
mission of women as judges in — 
courts. 

2. Admission of women to all kinds of 
employment and the raising of women’s 
wages. The Polish Constitution concedes 
to women the same rights as to men and 
declares them eligible to all public office. 
But the higher government posts are 
tacitly reserved for men, even when wom- 
en are well qualified to fill them. — 

38. A campaign against vice and the 
increase of the force of women police. 
Rigid enforcement of the laws vasistil the 
traffic in women. 

On the marriage question the women 
are divided. The Catholic and other con- 
servative women favor the retention of 
the present exclusively religious form of 
marriage. The women of the more ad- 
vanced parties desire the introduction of 
civil marriage and divorce. | 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY — 


The object of this organization shall be 
to secure for women complete equality 
with men under the law and in all human 


relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 

this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 

Introduced in the Senate, January 4, 1928, 
by Sunator Curris. 


Equal Rights 


What Is Education > 


N OPEN letter from Louis Salbitano of Utica, New York, which 
A appeared in the New York Times of Sunday, May 20, raises several 


questions which, though old, are interesting. The headliner accurately 


summarizes the article in the caption, “Women, It Is Found, Do Not _— 
Their Education Pay.” 

In justice to Mr. Salbitano we quote directly from his article: 

“Men have made their education pay,” he says; “women as a group have 


not. And we extend help, credit, drawing accounts to producers. Women 


secured equal suffrage; but no legislation can confer on them equal capacity 
for work and rewards. Even today the home (or its modifications) is - 
prime concern of women for which some man supplies the income, 


“Colleges and universities need help in order to help students in return. 
If a woman’s college did an equivalent service in social return, then it should - 


be endowed on a par. But look at the various fields of work: professions, 
business management, factory management—all men, * * * 

“Higher education has its very definite place in fitting many men and a 
very few women for the management of community work and life. ‘Differen- 
tiated’ men are finding more and more within themselves the diverse elements 
they need for a life of various service. When they marry, they will very 
frankly marry femina, not feminist. 


“The philanthropic public has recognized the above, although it can be 


easily accused of having followed traditional prejudice. But the source of 
the tradition is unimpeachable: Mother Nature. There is a splendid profession 
for women: home. Let them leave it to the stupid male to earn the where- 
withal to maintain that home.” 


OUBTLESS Mr. Salbitano will be very much surprised to find that certain 
left-wing Feminists agree with him that in a sense women have not yet 
made their education pay. There are still quite too many women college grad- 


uates wielding the mop and dishrag and minding their individual babies in — 


their individual homes. And there are too many also playing bridge and golf 


and tennis and the social game and otherwise wasting their own and other "i . 


people’s time. But what can you expect? Rome was not built ina -day. 
Women have enjoyed opportunities for higher education only for a very brief 
period of time. 

Moreover, the avenues to public service Shree the professions, the church, 
business and business management are still to a large extent barricaded 
against them. It is slightly unreasonable, for example, to blame a married 
woman for discontinuing her profession as a teacher when the school board 
arbitrarily ousts her from her job. Or to hold it against woman as a sex that 
she holds no bishopric while the padlock instead of the latchstring decorates 


the pulpit. Before women can make their education pay in the true sense of 


serving the community in that work which they are best fitted to carry out 
the artificial limitations set about woman’s sphere must be broken down. 
Opportunity makes the woman as well as the man, and the denial to women 
of Equal Rights with men undoubtedly has deprived and will deprive the 
world of some of its geniuses as well as its wheel horses. It was not Mother 
Nature, but Father Man, that kept the world swept clean of serviceable women 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, preachers, and even trained nurses, a hundred 
years ago. 

It is on this score that we differ radically and tundarnentetiy with Mr. 
Salbitano. We do not believe that Nature ordains the home as a “profession,” 
nor that sex as a means to livelihood is legitimate either within or outside wed- 
lock. Neither do we believe that the male (we repudiate the word “stupid”!) 
should be called upon to maintain the home all alone. A home is a joint enter- 
prise and has always been so since the beginning of time. 

For that reason, if for no other, the education of women is important, 
perhaps more important than the education of men. The home is a basic 
institution in civilized life, the influence of the mother is, beyond doubt, 
greater than the influence of the father in most homes. Therefore if a high 
type of civilization is to be achieved we must have educated women. 


Which brings us to the question, What Is Education? Is it merely the 


training of artisans who on a gold standard will make their education pay in 
material things, or is it the leading of human beings to a higher idealism 
which will provide the base for an enduring civilization? | 

Measured according to the latter standard we believe that the one thing 
that has, does and always will pay, whether in the « case of men or women, 
is education. 
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N February, 1925, a certain American 
visitor to Egypt, who wishes to remain 
anonymous, made a generous gift of 

$100,000 to the American University at 
Cairo to build an Auditorium as a me- 
morial to the late William Dana Ewart, 
an American gentleman who, some twenty 
years ago, in an effort to restore failing 
health, had sought and found help in 
Egypt, spending several winters in the 
sunny climate of Cairo. While serving 
the University in various ways, the gift 
was designed particularly to promote its 
program for reaching the whole com- 
munity by lectures, educational pictures 
and other public meetings. 

Plans were drawn for a building to 
meet different needs of the rapidly grow- 
ing University, viz., class rooms, offices, 
and residences, in addition to the me- 
morial feature, the auditorium. The plans 
finally authorized by the board of trustees 
called for a building costing approxi- 
mately $150,000. Construction began in 


June, 1926, and the final touches were 


given in April, 1928. 

On April 11, 1928, the dedication ex- 
ercises were held in Cairo with the Rev. 
Charles R. Watson, president of the Uni- 
versity, presiding. A representative of 
His Majesty, the King of Egypt, took part 
in the ceremonies, and addresses were 


made by many distinguished personages. 


Ruth Litt, a member of the New York 
City Committee of the National Woman’s 
Party, acted as the representative of the 
donor of the Ewart Memorial and appears 
on the official program, as follows: 


Presentation of 
Ewart Memorial Hall to the University 
Unveiling of Memorial Tablet 
Mrs. Ruth Litt of New York 
Representative of the Donor 


Ruth Litt Sends Word From Egypt 


There is something quaintly interest-— 


ing in the idea of one of our own mem- 
bers taking a prominent part in an elabo- 
rate ceremony in Cairo, Egypt. It proves 
how far the Woman’s Party has pene- 
trated! 


The following letter from Mrs. Litt, 
dated Cairo, Egypt, April 21, 1928, makes 
us feel all the more neighborly toward our 
Egyptian sisters: 

“In coming to Egypt, arriving in Cairo, 
I was amazed to find such a wonderful 
change and growth in the Feminist move- 
ment since I was here in 1920. Ata tea 
I met Mme. Fahmy, headmistress of the 
Secondary School for Girls in Shubra. 
The curriculum is the same as the boys’ 
school. She has 123 students, and she is 
urging them to quality for teachers. She 
finds it very difficult to get Egyptian wom- 
en teachers and is obliged to employ men 
in many cases, whereas she would prefer 


to have women. She has six students who 


will matriculate in June for the Medical 
College in Egypt. Just at the moment, 
she says, there is considerable controversy 
in the Board of Education as to allowing 
women to enter the Medical College here. 
She believes sufficient pressure will be 
brought to bear so that when the six 
girls are graduated in June they will be 


-aecepted into the college.” 
“Mlle. May Zeadi, a leader in the Femi- 


nist movement, holds meetings every week 
in the Ewart Memorial Hall, to which she 


has very large groups of men and women — 


and among them many school-girls. She 
speaks in Arabic and will continue these 
meetings until the hot weather. Mme. 


_ Sha’rawi is standing behind her in this 


work.” 


“The Ewart Memorial Hall has lately 
been dedicated and has cost over $100,000. 


Senate Moves to Save Historic 


S the condemnation proceedings 

against the National Woman’s 

Party Headquarters went on last 

week, the Government seeking the site 

for the location of the proposed Supreme 

Court Building, a concerted movement 

to save this historic building was launched 
and moved rapidly. 

Calling “the Old Brick Capitol,” which 

the Woman’s Party owns and occupies, 


‘next in historic importance to the Capitol — 


and Mount Vernon, Senator T. H. Cara- 
way of Arkansas introduced a resolution 
to halt condemnation proceedings against 
it, and to save it for historic purposes, 
even if it must be moved from the site it 
now occupies. 

Senator Caraway’s resolution was 
adopted by the Senate without discus- 


sion, Senator Caraway making the follow- 
ing speech in its behalf: 
“Mr. President, the necessity for im- 


mediate action will be my excuse for ask- 


ing in a moment for unanimous consent 
to consider a concurrent resolution which 
I shall send to the desk. 

“There is a condemnation proceeding 
now going on in the city of Washington 
to condemn, among other properites, 
squares 727 and 728. The purpose of the 
particular condemnation is to acquire a 
site for a new building to house the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and its 
activities. It transpires that on square 
728 stands one of the most historic build- 
ings in America. It was the Capitol of 
this Nation from 1815 to 1819. The Con- 
gress met there during those years. Presi- 
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It will seat 1,100 people. It is most 


_ interesting to note that before the dedica- 


tion of this hall and before it was really 


finished, the first meeting ever held in it 


was that of the Feminist organization of 
which Mile. Zeadi was the speaker. The 
faculty of the American University of 
which this hall is a part are keenly inter- 
ested in the Feminist movement and are 
making every effort to help the women 
to push it.” 

“I attended the spring festival of the 
American University for girls. The prog- 
ress there is most amazing, for they are 
bringing in very definitely the European 
method of activities, with gymnastics and 
dancing, of every description. The audi- 
ence on this occasion was interesting, as 
was the performance. The eager interest 
of the mothers, only a very few of whom 
were wearing the yashmak, was very much 
on a par with what a mother would be the 
world over. The school enrolls 370 stu- 
dents. There are 14 nationalities and 11 
religions. The course of study covers 13 


years, and the ages of the students are — 


from six to twenty-three.” 

“A visit to Mme. Mansour Fahmy’s 
school was' also intensely interesting. She 
is very progressive and her husband is 


in perfect sympathy with the Feminist 


movement. Her students are a particu- 
larly intelligent group. They come from 
the best middle class families. They show 
a poise and an independence quite new to 
Egyptian girls. They all expect to enter 
the professions or business.” 

“I also visited the Kasr-El- Doubara Col- 
lege for Girls—these girls all coming from 
the highly aristocratic Egyptian families. 
Mme. Dagmar Berg, a Swede, who speaks 
Arabic, French, German and English, is 
the headmistress and is an enthusiastic 
Feminist.” 


Headquarters 


dent Monroe was inaugurated there as 
President of the United States. | 

“The first real feeling of solidarity of 
the Amercian Republic found its birth in 
that building. It ushered in what was 
known as an era of good feeling. We had 
come out of the second war with the 
British Empire. The feeling of sectional 
differences had very largely disappeared. 
There was a consciousness of a nationality 
that America had not felt up to that time. 
The Monroe doctrine and much of our 
legislation that we look upon as funda- 
mental found its birthplace there. 

“In addition to being the Capitol of the 
country, it has been the scene of very 
many historic occurrences. It has been 
not only a capitol but it has been a prison, 
and from it Mrs. Surratt went to the 
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gallows. There is hardly anything con- 


nected with American history, commenc- | 


ing in 1815 and down until quite recently, 
that did not have something in common 
with this site. 


‘‘Kither the States or patriotic societies 
have preserved every building that housed 
this Government from its foundation. The 
old Independence Hall at Philadelphia, 
the building in which the Congress met 
in the city of New York, the building in 
which the Continental Congress sat at 
York, Pa., the building at Annapolis which 
at one time sheltered the Government, 
have all been preserved as national shrines. 
This building, one of the most historic, 
the one that gave birth to real America, 
standing here in the National Capital, 
is now to be torn down in order to house 
a department of the Government. Near 
it the Government of the United States 
owns land, both north and south of the 
building, much better located for the pur- 
poses for which it is proposed to use this 
particular square. 


‘Unless the concurrent resolution which 
I shall introduce, or something in its na- 
ture, shall pass before the Congress ad- 
journs, when we come back here next 
December we will have committed this 
desecration. I feel that the Congress does 
not want to do it. Therefore, I am going 
to introduce the concurrent resolution 
asking merely that the matter be held up 
until we reconvene in December, to see if 
we can devise some means to preserve this 
historic building. 


“T have spoken to the leader on the ma- 


jority side, the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Curtis), the leader on the minority side, 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Robin- 
son), and quite a number of other Sena- 
tors, and there seems to be no objection to 
it. Therefore, I send it to the desk to be 
read, and I shall ask for its immediate 
consideration.” 


Upon suggestion of Senator Norris of 
Nebraska, Senator Caraway changed his 
resolution from a concurrent resolution, 
which has not the force of law, to a joint 
resolution, and it was adopted without 
further discussion. 


The resolution reads: 


“Whereas condemnation proceedings 
are now pending to condemn squares 727 
and 728, lying north of East Capitol 
Street and east of First Street facing the 
Capitol; and 

“Whereas on square 728 stands a build- 
ing that next to the Capitol and Mount 
Vernon is one of the most historic in 
America; and 

“Whereas it has been asserted that Lad 
it not been for this building the Capitol 
would have been removed from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia after the British had 
destroyed the Capitol Building in 1814; 
and 

“Whereas the Congress convened in said 
building from 1815 to 1819, and President 


Monroe was inaugurated there in 1817; 
and | 

“Whereas other historic events occurred 
within said building and are associated 
with it; and 

“Whereas it has been both a capitol 
and a prison, scenes of revelry and trag- 
edy, and connected with it many other 
historical events; and | 

“Whereas every building that has been 
used as a Capitol of this Republic since 
its founding, including Independence Hall 
and the one at York, Pa., the one at New 
York City, and the one at Annapolis, has 
been preserved by patriotic people in the 
interest of history and sentiment; and 

“Whereas this building now standing in 
the Capital of this Nation and so long 
used as our Capitol during the most criti- 
cal times of our Republic is now threat- 
ened to be torn down to use the site for 
a building for the Supreme Court; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That no further proceed- 
ings shall be taken for the condemnation 
by the United States, as a site for a build- 
ing for the Supreme Court, of squares 727 


and 728 in the District of Columbia, as 


such squares appear on the records of 
the office of the surveyor of the District of 
Columbia until the Congress shall by law 
direct the acquisition of such squares for 
such sites. : 

“Section 2. If such squares are at any 
time acquired by the United States, the 
buildings thereon shall not be destroyed, 
but shall be removed by the United States 
to some other site.” , 

The Senate resolution was sent to the 


House of Representatives, where it was 


referred to the Judiciary Committee. 


EANWHILE, condemnation proceed- 

ings went on, Maud Younger acting 
as chairman of the committee in charge, 
and Burnita Shelton Matthews acting as 
counsel for the Woman’s Party. 

Historians, Senators, Congressmen, and 
real Estate men testified to the value of 
the site, which the National Womian’s 
Party places at $1,000,000. Harry Ward- 
man, leading real estate operator in Wash- 
ington, testified that the land alone would 
be worth $560,000, as a site for a hotel, 
because of the advantageous nature of its 
location. Other real estate men set it 
higher. 

John Clagett Proctor, chairman of the 
committee named by the President for the 
marking of historical spots in Washington, 
Rose Gouveneur Hoes, great-grand-daugh- 
ter of President Monroe, who was inaugu- 
rated there, Representative Henry R. 
Rathbone, whose father was in the box 
with President Lincoln at Ford’s Theater 
when the President was assassinated, Mrs. 
Stephen Pell, who restored Fort Ticon- 
deroga to its Revolutionary condition, and 
Senator Arthur Capper, testified as to 
tke histcrical associations of the place, 
and their high value. 


Equal Rights 


- Mrs. Pell pointed out that historic 
places have also a financial value, saying 
that her family collects $30,000 in admis- 
sion fees annually from visitors to Fort 
Ticonderoga. Representative Rathbone 
pointed out, similarly, that the Oldroyd 
collection of Lincoln memorabilia brought 
$50,000, whereas their intrinsic value 
would be about $50. 

The “Old Brick Capitol” was repeatedly 
called the most historically valuable place 
in Washington, with the sole exceptions 
of the Capitol and the White House. Ef- 
forts made by Government attorneys to 
shake this testimony by asking about 
other historic places in Washington failed 
completely, the witnesses knowing thor- 
oughly the history of these places. 

Senator Caraway and Mrs. Harvey W. 


_ Wiley testified as to the value of the loca- 


tion as an organization’s headquarters. 

Facing the battery of the Government 
attorneys headed by A. Leftwich Sinclair, 
Mrs. Matthews, head of the Lawyers’ 
Council of the National Woman’s Party, 
drew from the witnesses conclusive evi- 
dence of the national significance of the 
site which the Government is seeking to 
acquire, by condemnation proceedings. 

Senator Capper, who appeared as the 
first witness, declared that the site is un- * 
surpassed in the National Capital, and 
that it would be practically impossible for 
the National Woman’s Party to acwuire 
other equally attractive property. 

Mrs. Pell, for four years a member of 
the Colonial Dames Committee on Resto- 
ration of Historic Buildings, and owner 
and restorer of Fort Ticonderoga as a 
national monument, declared that the 
present site and building of the National 
Woman’s Party is eminently suitable for | 
a historical museum. | 

“This historic building could and should 
be preserved in its present state for the 
benefit of the public,” Mrs. Pell declared. 
“As an expert on historical sites and build- 
ings, I consider it of first importance.” 

Harry Wardman and Robert L. Mc- 
Keever both testified that the site had 
enormous potential value as the site for 
a new hotel or as headquarters for a na- 
tional organization. | 

“Tt is one of the choice lots of the world,” 
Mr. Wardman said. “The property has an 
intrinsic value which is difficult to esti- 
mate, but as a site for a hotel it is worth 
$20 a foot. That I consider a fair market 
value.” 

Mr. McKeever, former member of the 
Appraisal Committee of the Washington 
Real Estate Board, said that the historical . 
associations of the site adds immensely 
to its value. 

“The value of other property in that 
section has no relation to the value of 
this site,” he said. “It is unique, and the 


- NationalWoman’s Party would not have 


sold it for any price.” 
Mr. McKeever testified that there is a 
great demand in Congressional circles for 
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a hotel in this particular location and de- 
clared that there is no question that such 
a hotel would be a paying investment. 


Mrs. Wiley outlined the various Equal 
Rights activities of the Party which now 
center at the headquarters on Capitol 
Hill, to which have come prominent wom- 
en leaders from all over the world, and 
said that the present site is irreplaceable 
as Headquarters for the Woman’s Party. 

The National Woman’s Party has used 
the property as its National Headquarters 
since 1921 when it was presented to the 
organization by its National President, 
Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont. _ 


E Washington Herald took up the 
battle to save this historic place, and 
Judson C. Welliver, editor, wrote the fol- 
lowing interesting article about it, pub- 
lished with a picture of National Head- 
quarters, in the issue of May 19: 

“At the request of the Washington 
Herald, Senator Caraway, of Arkansas, 
yesterday introduced a resolution in the 
upper chamber of Congress protesting 
condemnation proceedings aimed at the 
demolition of the “Old Brick Capitol,” 
at 21-25 First Street N. E., now the prop- 
erty of the National Woman’s Party. 
“Some time ago, the Government Build- 
-ing Commission selected this site for the 
proposed Supreme Court Building, and 


The Pan-American 


Conference 


HE efforts initi- 
ated by the Na- 
tional Woman’s 
Party of the United 
States to obtain a 
hearing for their 
claims for Equal 
Rights for women 
before the Pan-American Conference were 
crowned with success. | 
Practically every woman’s organization 
in Cuba took part in the campaign, and 
an open hearing of two hours was granted 
to the women to expound their case. The 
result was that the conference, in plenary 
session, on February 18 passed the follow- 
ing resolution: > 
“That an Inter-American Committee of 
Women be constituted, to be charged with 
the preparation of whatever judicial in- 
formation or of any other kind which 
may be deemed desirable to enable the 
Seventh International Conference of 


The International 
Woman Suffrage 
News, 

April, 1928. 


American States to take up the study of | 


the civil and political equality of women 
(with men) on the continent. This com- 
mittee shall consist of seven women from 
the various countries of America desig- 
nated by the Pan-American Union, this 
number to be increased by the committee 
itself until each republic is represented 
thereon.” | 


condemnation proceedings were instituted. 
Though there were many protests against 
destruction of the building, the steam 
roller of condemnation moved relentlessly 
ahead— until the Herald and Senator 
Caraway entered the breach. 

“Acting with record speed, the Senate 
adopted the Caraway resolution, intro- 
duced a few minutes after the convening 
of the body. Caraway, a devout anti- 
quarian, made a brief and eloquent appeal 
for the historic pile, and adoption followed 
without a dissenting vote. 

“In the House, Representative Rath- 
bone, of Illinois, took charge of the reso- 
lution. He is another antiquarian, with a 
special zest for the historic things of 
Washington, perhaps owing to the fact 
that his father sat in the box with Presi- 
dent Lincoln at Ford’s Theatre the night 
of Lincoln’s assassination. 

“About the ‘Old Brick Capitol,’ some 
three blocks east of the present lordly 
structure, there hangs a dramatic tale. — 

“When the British in 1814 took Wash- 
ington and burned the Capitol, Washing. 
ton was a frontier village. There was no 
building in which Congress could possibly 
meet. Immediately there was agitation to 
have the Government removed; and it be- 
came apparent that, once removed, there 
would be a determined effort to prevent 
its return to Washington. The wilderness 
village was not popular with legislators, 


Press Comment 


The women’s campaign did not, there- 
fore, end in their obtaining immediate ac- 
tion on their rights, but it has given to 
women the right to recommend what they 
want to the next conference, which will 
take place in Montevideo in 1933. It isa 


very important victory, and we congratu- 


late the National Woman’s Party and the 
Cuban women’s organizations, of which 
the Partido Nacional Sufragista affiliated 
to the Alliance was one. We learn also 
from Equat Ricuts that the campaign 
had another valuable result, namely, that 
a federated committee, consisting of every 
woman’s club and organization in Cuba, 
has been formed to press for the equality 
of Cuban women under the law. 


Sign of | day when 
Woman's Rise women can rely 


upon their charms 


Hvening Sun, — and the chivalry of 
Baltimore, Md., male jurors to win 
May 10, 1928. 


cases in court ap- 

pears to be waning. 

Outstanding women of New York pointed 

to Justice Stephen H. Callaghan’s charge 

to the jury in the trial of Mrs. Florence 

EK. 8S. Knapp in Albany yesterday as proof 

that their sex has attained actual equality 
in the eyes of the law. | 
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officials, or diplomats. A good excuse to 
move the Capitol to Philadelphia, An- 
napolis, or New York, would have been 
seized by many with avidity. To prevent 
such a possibility, the Old Brick Capitol 
was constructed in stupendous haste. It 
was finished in time for the 1815 Congress 
session, and for four years housed Con- 
gress while the burned Capitol was being 
restored. 

“‘When Congress returned to the rebuilt 
Capitol, the temporary structure was cut 
up into a group of residences, and there 
a number of famous men of the middle 
period lived. There Calhoun died, in 1850. 
During the Civil War, the building was 
used as a military prison. é 

“Later the structure resumed its resi- 
dential character, finally degenerating 
into the second-class boarding house 
status. Interest in its history died away; 


_ its days of glory were forgotten. 


“A few years ago Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont 
bought it and it became headquarters of 
the National Woman’s Party. Restored 
with much care, it is a fine example of 


early architecture, and has been furnished | 


with many splendid pieces of old period 
furniture. One of the noble old halls con- 
tains a notable collection given by William 
Randolph Hearst as a memorial to his 
mother. Many pieces of great value, some 


of them several centuries old, have been — 


loaned.” 


Ruth Hale, who has carried the banners 
of Feminism for years with the Lucy 
Stone League, holds no brief for men who 
allow their chivalry to interfere with 
their duties as jurors. | 


‘“‘Women have attained such a conspicu- 
ous place in the world that they cannot 
expect special privileges,” she said. “The 
day of the powder puff and lipstick de- 
fense in court has gone forever. Why 
should we expect consideration when we 
have been fighting for this equality for 
the last twenty-five years? It is just one 
of the responsibilities we assumed when 
we left the shelter of our homes and went 
out to compete with men.” 


Justice Callaghan’s charge to the jury 


which tried Mrs. Knapp for larceny in 


connection with the disposal of the 1925 
State census funds included the following 
statement: 

“A juror may not be chivalrous at the 
expense of violating this oath. Women 
cannot share the political privileges ex- 
tended to them and be relieved of respon- 
sibility. They are eligible to hold office; 
therefore they must be viewed as any 
other office-holder.” 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, prominent 
figure in politics and chairman of Gov. 
Alfred E. Smith’s pre-convention cam- 
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paign committee, said women must come 
to realize that the emotional side of our 


legal system is becoming of mn impor- 


tance. She said: 


Equal Rights 


“Personally, I.am willing to be judged 
on the same basis with men.” | 


N ews from the Field 


Equal Rights on the Air 

HE Colorado Branch of the National 

Woman’s Party is doing its best to 
enlighten the public as to the principles 
of Equal Rights by having a 15-minute 
talk over the radio from KFVM Station, 
Colorado Springs, every Tuesday from 9 
to 9.15 P. M. 


Archdales’ Visit 

ELEN A. ARCHDALE, British Fem- 

inist and editor, and her daughter, 
Betty Archdale, who has visited National 
Headquarters of the National Woman’s 
Party; several times since she has been a 
student in McGill University, are now 
visiting the United States. 

They left Montreal on May 18, arriving 
in Boston that evening. On Saturday they 
visited Brookline, and on Sunday they 
were the guests of Mrs. H. L. Movius, 
chairman of the Massachusetts State 
Branch of the Woman’s Party, at tea. 
Monday they visited Plymouth; Tuesday, 
Somerville; Wednesday, Quincy and Law- 
rence; Thursday, Worcester, thus com- 
pleting their tour of Massachusetts. 

They are spending this week-end in New 
York City, with a visit to Newark on Sun- 
day afternoon. Tuesday they will be 
guests of Mary Winsor’s at tea in Haver- 
ford, Pennsylvania. 


Cuban Feminists Hold Banquet 

N April 28 a banquet was held in 

the Salon-Comedor of the Hotel 
Saratoga, Havana, Cuba, to celebrate 
- the tenth anniversary of the Club Feme- 
nino de Cuba, to which were invited 
presidents of other Feminist associations, 
among them being Sefiora Maria Montalvo 
de Soto Navarro, president of the Fed- 
eracion de Asociaciones Feministas de 
Cuba; Maria Collado, president of the 
Partido Democrata Sufragista; Sefora 
Amalia Mallen de Ostolaza, president of 
the Partido Nacional Sufragista, and 
Dra. Julia Martinez, professor of the 
Escuela Normal, and Sefiora Pilar Hous- 
ton. 

At the end of the breakfast, which was 
attended by more than one hundred dis- 
tinguished women, Sefiora Emma Lopez 
Sefia, president of the Club Femenino, re- 
viewed the accomplishments of the club 
during its ten years of existence. 

Sefiora Lopez Sefia introduced Plintha 
Wos y Gil, who spoke on the ideals and 
platform of Feminists, and urged women 
to persevere in the struggle for suffrage. 

She was followed by Sefiora Dulce 
Maria Sainz de la Pefia, a Founder of the 


hour law for women workers. 


Club Femenino, who read a poem which 


was received with much applause, 


Dra. Maria Gomez Carbonell, a well- 
known lawyer of Cuba, spoke on “Fem- 
inism and the Home,” and Sefiora Maria 
Montalvo de Soto Navarro also spoke and 
thanked the club for the invitation it had 


sent her as president of the Federacion. 


Sefiorita Ofelia Rodriguez Acosta spoke 


on the desirability of co-operation. 


Members of the press were invited to 


the banquet and excellent reports of the 


speeches were made by El Mundo and the 
Diario de la Marina and other papers of 
Havana. 

Carmela Niéto vda. de ast a men- 
ber of the Committee of Civic Action of 
the Federacion Nacional de Asociaciones 
Femeninas de Cuba, was present at the 
banquet. Sefiora de Herrara spoke over 
the radio in Havana on April 22 on “The 
Advance of Women Toward Gaining 
Equality of Laws.” 


Latvian Women for Parliament 

HE National Council of Women of 

Latvia has announced that it will 
wage a campaign for the election of wom- 
en to Parliament in the October elections. 
At the recent elections Berta Pipin, presi- 
dent of the National Council, was re- 
elected a member of the Town Council of 
Riga. 


Working Women Protest Against 
Restrictions 

ELEGRAMS of protest against the 

recommendation urging a forty-eight- 
hour week made by Mary Anderson, chief 
of the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor, at the con- 
vention of the National League of Women 
Voters, April 26, was sent April 27 to 
Secretary of Labor Davis and the League 
by Margaret Kerr Firth, president of the 
Woman’s Equal Liberty League. 


The telegram to Secretary Davis read : 


“Self-supporting women who, directly 
or indirectly, are taxed to support the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, protest against the re- 
ported recommendation by Mary Ander- 
son for State legislation for a forty-eight- 
We ask the 
Department of Labor to instruct its em- 
ployes not to appeal at public gatherings 
eiher for or against measures which come 
under the jurisdiction of the department.” 

The following telegram was sent to the 
League of Women Voters: 

“Wage-earning women protest against 
convention program for forty-eight-hour 


law for women workers. We believe in a 
short working day for all workers, but 
oppose special labor laws for women 
alone, which handicap women in com- 
peting with men in earning a livelihood. 
We protest against a civic and social wel- 
fare organization interfering with the 
rights of self-supporting women.” | 


Two Million Dollar Fund 
Treasurer's Report 
EMMA WOLD, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL, C. P. A., Auditor 
ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to May 
1, 1928, $1,447,806.00. 


Contributions, membership and other 
receipts, May 1 to 16, 1928: 


Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, N. Y.. «-- $120.00 
Miss A. Marguerite Smith, 100.00 


Dr. Marta Robert, Cuba 5.00 


Mrs. William Kent, Cal ‘ 100.00 
Mrs. Emile Berliner, D. C -. 100.00 
Miss Katherine Blake, N. Y......... iS 1.00 
Mrs. Rose M. 1.00 
Mrs. Avery Coonley, D. C ; . 100.00 
Lady Rhondda, En land 97.25 
Miss Mary Anthony, R. I sheanchnicdions 1.00 
Mrs. oer Cooper Shaw, D. C secs 2.50 — 
Miss Hsther McLaughlin, N. 1.00 
Delaware Branch 100.00 
Miss Laura Berrien, Ga ceimandbdiahesseke 25.00 
Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, D.C 2.00 
_ Per New Jersey Branc 
(New Jersey Branch retaining dues in  _—v 
excess of 25 cents) tg 
Mrs. Mary Schneider 
Miss Ada Warde 25 
Miss Millie Greiner 
Mrs. Fannie Young 
‘Miss Mary Humphrey .25 
Mrs, Bertha S. Irving 
Mrs. Ada Case.... Pa 
Mrs. George Vickers .25 
Mrs. Stephen Pell, N. Y = 50.00 
Per Massachusetts Branch: 
(Massachusetts Branch retaining dues 
in excess of 25 cents) 
Miss Helen Lamb .25 
Miss Lillian Clinkard .25 
Miss A, Marguerite Smith : .20 
Miss Leila Smit : 2d 
Miss Georgiana .25 
Miss M. Smith .25 
Miss Mary Webb... -25 
Mrs. Agnes T. Wilbur...... 25 
Mrs 8. Welch.. ; 
Miss Ethel Hall .25 
Miss Myrtle Morrison 
Miss Alma Lutz .25 
Mrs. Florence Joyce .25 
Mrs. Francis Armington 
Miss Eva Cutter .25 
Mrs. Eugenia Altman, Ore 2.00 
Mrs. O. C. McCardell 1.00 
Miss Alice Martin, Mo.. 1.00 
Mrs. Andrew 1.00 
Miss Jessie Dell, ; 10.00 
Miss Grace 25.00 
Refunds 1.42 
Sale of “Jailed for Freedom” 
Sale of literature tb 3.00 
- Dividend from Endowment Fund................00 8.00 
Rent of rooms at Headquarters -- 806.00 
1,714.67 
Per Equal Rights Committee: ’ 
Mrs. William Kent, Cal... $16.00 
Mrs. Dwight Clark, D. ee 
Mrs. H. . Havemeyer, 23.00 
.00 
Total receipts, May 1 to 16, 1928............ $1,778.67 
Total receipts, December 7, sOEm, to Ma 
16, 1928 7 $1,449,584.67 
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